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TO 
MR. BROUGHAM. 


On the late Proceedings, relative 
to Mrs. Henry Earing and 
Captain Webster. 


an Kensington, l4ih July, 1824. 


Ir has not been oftew that I 
have meddied with matters of this 
sort; but, there are certain cir- 
cumstances, connected with the 
affair of this unfortunate lady, 
which I cannot pass over in silence. 
Those which I shall first notice are 
presented to me in your speech 
before the Under-Sheriff and his 
Jury, which speech, together with 
the speech for the defendant, 1 
shall insert below. : 

I complain, Sir, that. you, -in 
your speech on this occasion, pro- 
nounced an eulogium on that ac: 
cursed system by which the great 
mase of the people of this kingdom 
havé been brought into misery. 


very highest of the most useful} 
«de of the British commu- 


[Price ls. 


“nity.” Yousaid,that ALexanper 


| Baarye was “ well known, not 


** only to the mercantile characters 
** of this country, but to the s/ates- 
“men who governed it;” whieh, 
if it had any thing rational in it, 
meant that he was a statesman. 
You said, that the “ staiion aud. 
character” of these Banines 
constituted ONE OF THE 
“MAIN PILLARS THAT 
“UPHELD this great and 
“ prosperous COUNTRY.” . 
What! is 1810. come back — 
again? In that year, when one 
of the Jew Goxpsmiprs cut his 
throat, or shot himself, in the 
same week that Sir Francis 
Baxixe died, the newspapers 
swore, that the two “ main. pil- 
-|lars of public credit” had fallen! 
But, first of all, upon what ground 
}do you state, that this is a ‘‘ prose 
perous country” t This is a ques-: 
tion to be answered ; because it is 
of. importance, that we be’ in- _ 
formed what you look upon as. 


the}marks of * ‘prosperity : ‘whether _ 


prosperity, is, according to your - 
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and almost starvation of a full 
third part of the whole of the 
people; or by the enormous in- 
crease of the size of the Wen ; or 
by the notorious fact, that the 
nglish and Scotch are constantly 
complaining, that the Irish la- 
bourers are coming into this island 
at a rate that threatens to over- 
whelm them. I should like to 
know from you, whether you look 
upon these as marks of prosperity ; 
and, if you do not, where you 
will find those marks, either in 
the domestic state or in the foreign 
influence of the country. 

But, waiting for your answer to 
this question, do you really look 
upon these Bantves ; do you look 
upon their “ station and character 
“as constituting oue of the main 
** pillars that re the coun- 
““ try”? Tf you do, you must be 

rétty fit lor a statesman or a 
fegis tor; and the country, this 
great country, must be reduced to 
a state at last! What, am 
I to believe, then, that I owe ny 
peace and safety, that I sleep 
a nights without having my throat 
cut; and, in short, that the breath 
of us all is in the nostrils of these 
Baarnes! Faith, those that like 
it (and you, Sir, amongst the rest) 
may believe this yourselves ; 
but, for my part, I look upon all 
ns of this description as in 
the very lowest and most despi- 
cable place in society. 1 do not 
mean the men: I mean their trade: 
their ing as loan-makers: a 
calling which I look upon with a 
mixture of contempt and abhor- 
rence. 

You would a gy before the 

Jury, you said, “some of the 
members of the family” 
One would hope, that you did not 
put forth any thing so ridiculous 


To Mr. Brovenam. 
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as this. ‘ Highest members of 
the family”! What family? The 
children of a man who was a 
merchant's clerk at the close of 
the American rebel-war (in 1783); 
and who owed his rise to his hav- 
ing became_a handy city-man to 
the father of the Marquis 
of Lansdown. ‘ Highest mem- 
bers of the family”! These were 
Mrs. Wat and Mrs. Kerr, two 
sisters of the Barings. Very good 
women, likely enough ; but, when 
you talk of “ Aighest members,” 
you fill one with disgust at the 
nauseous adulation paid to mere 
masses of money. 
Was this adulation thought ne- 
cessary to the case of your client ? 
I remember hearing you say, dur- 
ing the trial of the poor Queen, 
that an advocate was bound to sa- 
crifice every thing, even his repu- 
tation, to the cause of .his client. 
| thought, at the time, that this 
was going rather too far; and, I 
thought, besides, that, if it were 
right, the time for saying it was 
badly chosen. But, what had the 
loan-making virtues of the Ba- 
rings to do with the offence of 
Carrain Wenster? What had 
their “ station” and “ character” 
as “a pillar of the country,” to 
do with seed Wessrer’s al- 
leged misconduct? The C 
tain had done nothing to hurt the 
Barings as pillars. To make out, 
€ oop. ae ag had weakened 
pillars of our prosperity and 
of our country, you decid Lave 
gone on ahr eos Mrs. Bartre 
was a part pillar, and that, 
thus, the Captain, having under- 
mined her, had done an injury to 
the whole of this main pillar, and” 
og x ry the nation to being 
det fall! Good God! What 
effect from such a cause! To 
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see a ‘ great and mighty empire” 
come tumbling down into a heap 
of rains and of rubbish, only be- 
cause a pretty lady took a fancy 
to a handsome young Captain! 
Why, Sir, what a state we are in, 
if this be the case? God knows, 
that, if our existence depend upon 
fancies of this sort, our lives are 
not worth many hours’ purchase. 
If your doctrine be sound, /oan- 
dealers wives ought to. be pretty 
sharply looked after. You took 
occasion to observe, that the hus- 
band of the lady was in the ‘ Sv. 
nate.” He ought to have induced 
the ‘* Senate” to pass some law to 
prevent such dangers to the “ main 

illars of the country.” You are, 
believe, in the ‘* Senate,” too. 
Try your hand at such a law, Sir. 
The ‘ Senate” has been called 
** omnipotent.” Surely an omni- 
potent bedy can adopt measures 
to prevent dangers of this kind in 
future! I should like to see them 
try their hand at it. I should like 
against the 
wit of young wives with old hus- 


bands! 


You had a right, Sir, to do 
what you could for your client, 
and you might think, that to talk 
about the pillar was. calculated to 


_ do something for him, . But, it is 


not forme to let pass. this extra- 
vagant ewlogium on loan-jobbing, 


so much misery in the ’ 
and that it must, at. last, produce 
some dreadful convulsion, 


I have. now. something to, say 


always. thought it. wrong, 


_ that any damages at ail should be 
cases. There is.no|beautiful, Her. features were. the 
_ Sense in the thing. At is, and.must}s 


given m such cases. 
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great thing of all is, that every 
‘such case presumes that there. is 
no fault on the part of the hus- 
band, and ‘that the husband is ax 
injured man; when the fact is, 
that, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, the husband has been 
the chief cause of the offence. 
Even iu this very case you thoughe 
it necessary to observe, that Mr. 
Barinc was separated from his 
wife by his ‘* duties in the Senate.” 
I am wholly: at a Joss, to imagine 
what those duties ,were, never 
having heard of his having 
once opeved his mouth in the 
said ‘ Senate.” If he were as 
reserved with his: wife as he was 
with his brother, “ senators,” it 
really is not much surprising, that 
she sought for other ‘company. 
I thought it was.a bad signer 
ou voluntarily to say, that the 
sband was obliged to spend his 
evenings away from his wife, No 
matter for the cause. If you made 
this observation, it was clear, that 
there was something expected to 
come out onthe otherside, 

I do, not so much care.aboutthe 
thousand pounds laid upon Cap-- 
tain Webster ; for, if he have it, 
he may as well, perhaps, spend it 
in, that way as in any. other, and 
rit wilk-be only a drop. in the sea 
to: what the loan family: already 
have, But, I, do care about the 
lady, who has, I think, been very 
‘Aardly treated... Lt is now twenty- 
‘six years, or thereabonts, since I 
saw her in ‘her wative: town; of 
Philadelphia, a place famous for 
pthe soft and beautiful features: of 
ite women, and, she. was, then 
deemed the most beautiful of the 





eyesever beheld ; 
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had seen, or that I have ever seen 
since You know, Sir, that the 
jaws of the petticoat (more power- 
ful than those of the ‘“ omnipotent” 
House) require that we, upon such 
eccasions, except our own wives ; 


and this I hereby do in obedience | The 


to that law. 

During the cross-examinations, 
the witnesses were asked, whether 
Mrs. Bartnea had ever been mar- 
ried before she was married to 
Mr. Barine. No positive answer 
was given to this; and an insinua- 
tion seemed to lurk under the 
question. The truth onght to be 
told, because it must tend to form 
an excuse for the lady, who is 
unfortunate enough without any 
addition from groundless insinua- 
tions. The truth is, then, that she 
was married at Philadelphia when 
she was not more, I should think, 
than 


is this. 


Mr. Bivouam, the lady’s father, 
who was one of the richest men in 
the country, lived in Philadelphia, 
where he kept a house more like 
a English lord than like a re- 
He entertained 
all the noblemen and gentlemen, 
from England and from France, 
. who 
The Dukes 
de Noailles and Liancourt, the|C 
onan Duke d’Orieans and his 

r; and, in short, all the no- 
bles and gentlemen who visited 
Mrs. Bincaam was a 
very beautiful and accomplished 
woman : so that the house of Mr. 
Brycuam, who was a Senator of | W 
the United States, was really by 


publican citizen. 


and, indeed, from Euro 
visited Philadelphia. 


that city. 


far the first house in the country. | statement. I knew Mr. Wininc 
Amongst the foreigners, who,|a great deal better than I knew 
at the time here alluded to, visited |the Count ; but, the former did 


To Mr. Broveuan. 


fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. The history of the marriage 


at Mr. Bixonan’s, was a Count 
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pE Titty, a French emigrant 
nobleman. He was about twenty- 
two years of age, I should think, 
and the younger Miss Bingham, 
now Mrs. Henry Barine, was, 
I should suppose, about sixteen. 
Count'was not what a man 
would think very handsome; but, 
women do net see men with men’s 
eyes; and, besides, he talked 
well, was very gay, had a goot 
deal of wit, was (I’ll be bound for 
him) very ardent (a prime qna- — 
lity), and the bare sight of him ~ 
would make you swear, that he 
never thonght of a Joan in his life ; 
except, indeed, as borrower. 
Nothing but what was very na- 
tural took place between these 
parties. The Count was ; 
consent of parties was out of the 
question. lady escaped from 
her father’s house. They were 
privately, but Jawfully, married 
in the evening ; and that they did 
not sit up to wait for their pur-. 
suers you will readily suppose. ‘ 
Those pursuers got at them, how- 
ever, before morning; arid a party, 
in great force, under the orders 
and in the presence of an uncle 
of the lady, took her and carried 
her by actual compulsion to her 
father’s house, 
I, at that time, published a 
daily paper in Philadelphia. The 
oUNT came to me to make his 
complaint, bringing me a ‘written 
statement of all the facts for’ me 
to publish ; and I did publish it. 
Before the publication was out, 
however, the above-mentioned ~ 
uncle, whose name was-Rrcwarp °° 
ILLING, came to me to beg’ of 
me not to publish the Count’s 
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statement, and, therefore, I pub- 
lished, 

There now took place one of 
those things that have made me 
dislike republican government. 
The Count endeavoured in vain 
to get at his wile. _Seme creditor 
of the Counr soon put him into 
prison. He got his release, upon 
condition, as I was told, of quit- 
ting the country; and (hear it, 
Jerry Bentham!) that famously 
honest and ptire body, the. two 
Houses of Assembly and the Go- 
vernor of Basnesivenia, setting 
all law at defiance, PASSED 
AN ACT TO ANNUL THE 


MARRIAGE! ‘Could this have’ 


been done in. England, France, 
Spain, Austria; or, in any state 
in the whole world, except Penn- 
sylpania? Never was there a 
more hes ages piece of tyranny 
practi 
earth!._Ana do we not now be- 
hold the: fatal consequences ! 
Mr. and Mrs. Bixcmam are dead ; 
but, it is likely that Mr. Ricuarp 
Wire is alive ; and, if he be, 
what must be his sorrow, especi- 
ally when he reflects how happ 
his niece might have been wit 
the husband of her first choice! 
I remember, that, when I remon- 
strated with him, he exclaimed : 
“* Why, Cobbett, the tellow’s: a 
“ beggar.” “* Well,” said 1, * but 
“her father has money enough.” 
Alas! what has resulted from 
bringing her to England and mar- 
rying her to:a-rick husband! 
Now, will any one believe, that 


the facts above related were un= 


known to Mr. Henry 


and who was at Philadelphia at 


the time of the younger sister's 


marriage with the Counr; would 


Jusy 16, 1824. — 
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he hide this history from his bro- 
ther Henry, when he saw him 
about to contract an alliance with 
his sister-in-law? Nay, would 
Mr. Bincwam himself (who was 
in England at the time) hide the 
matter from Mr. Henry Baring, 
when the latter asked him for the 
hand of his daughter? Impossible. 
The husband must have known the 
history of the marriage with the 
Count pe Titty. And, mind, 
that being the case, the most un- 
equivocal proof ought to have 
been produced, that the lady cor- 
dially consented to the second 
marriage ; for, unless such proof 
could be produced, what ground 
could there be for any damages at 
all? And, which is, in my opi- 
nion, of still greater importance, 
how much ground is there for ex- 
cuse for this unfortunate lady * 
The witnesses proved, or, at 
least, they stated, that the parties 
had lived together in great har- 
mony’ and affection for about 
twenty years. Now, twenty years 
is a long while. If I had had 
this beautiful creature’s affection, 
together with all the consequences 
of that affection, for twenty years, 
no consideration should have in- 
duced. me thus to drag her out 
and fling her into the kennel. [ 
should (or, at least, I hope so) 
have reflected, that she originally 
had been torn from the man she 
loved ; that she became mine in 
consequence of a daring act ‘of 
tyranny committed by the honest 
republican: Legislature of Penn- 
s\lvania; that 1 knew this when 
1 married her; and that J 
not to expect that unalterable at- 
tachmenit-which might be my due 
under different circumstances, 
‘The fate of this lady ought to 
be a warning to parents how they 
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Yisten to the insinuations of am- 


140 
HENRY BARING, Ese. M. P. 


Wesster. 


bition and love of money. If Mrs. | versus 


Bixesam were alive now, what 
would her feelings be! Mr. Brxc- 
nam tore his —, from the 
arms of a poor hus to put her 
into those of a rick one. Happily 
for him, he is not alive to witness 
the consequences! He took care 
(or, L hope so, at least) to secure a 

oed fortune to her. But, alas! the 

ount and she and a numerous 
family of children might have en- 
foyed this same fortune without loss 
4 reputation. They would have | 
made no /Joans, they would not 
have gambled by the miilion, they 
would not have been called “ main 
pillars”. of their country; but, 
they would not have been engaged 
in providing the means of carry- 


ing on desolating wars ard of 
producing a state of things such 
as we now behold in Ireland. 


To call these Barings “ pillars of 
the country ” is to offer am insult to 
commen sense ; and it never ought 
to be without calling forth, from the 
pam, expressions of resentment. 
-jobbers, money - changers, 
and the whole of that tribe, may 
be, to, certain extent, necessary 
evils; or, at least, it may be im- 
_ possible wholly to sweep them from 
the face of the earth: but, when 
they, notonly quitting the crawling 
posture that belongs to them, but 
assuming the contrary, have the 
audacity, by. themselves or their 
nape and ater to callthem- 
selves ‘ pillars the country ;” 
when. they do this, it is time for us 
to do what we can, at any rate, to 
keep them from being our merei- 
less masters, 


lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wx. COBBETT. 


CAPTAIN WEBSTER. 


Ar one o'clock on Saturday, .an 
inquisition was taken before Mr. 
Birchall, the Secondary, at the Office 
of the Sheriff of Middlesex, in Red 


Lion- , anda iat Jury, to 
sseuhiiaienen in the emide jaimbich 
Henry Baring, Esq. M. P. was plain- 
tiff, and Captain Webster defendant, 
for the seduction of the wife of the 
former. The defendant suffered judg- 
ment by default. The damages were 
laid at 10,000/. The Court was 


were friends of the parties in the 
cause.——Mr. Tindall read the de- 
claration, 


Mr. BROUGHAM stated the plain- 
tiff’s case. He said that the Jury 
must be familiar with the name of 
the plainuff in this unfortunate in- 
quisition—his name wasthat of a fa- 
inily which stood highly respettable 
and respected amongst all classes 
of the subjeets of this empire, but 
highest of all in the mercantile world. 
it was universally known that. the 
Barings were the very highest: “of 
that most useful and respectable .cluss 
of the British community, whose. intel- 
ligence and honesty and upright deal- 
ings throughout the world, had af- 
fixed upon them a station and: cha- 
racter, which constituted one of the 
main pillars that upheld this great and 
prosperous country, Mr. Henry Ba- 
ring, whose name they had heard as 
the plaitiff in this cause, was the 
third brother of that family... He-en- 
eyed, by the arernt aslnpatiinace, 
a large fortune, hut being disposed 
very, early in life to follow. the ex- 
“— of his family, and to earn ‘an 

dditional provision by “his. intelli- 

ence and industry, he repaired from 
$ native home to a very» distant 
East Judie Company's, eetorys i 
: 5. ‘in 

| China, where he Senided - several 














years, loyed , 
the ceri ‘ich he panel fe 
commercial business, After* € 
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years residence in China, he re- 
turned home, still not more than 25 
or 26 years of He found upon 
his retura to bis family, that his 
elder brother, Mr. Alexander Baring, 
a pratenonn not only well known to 
all the mercantile characters of his 
country, but also to the statesmen 
who governed it, had just returned 
from America, where he had _so- 
journed for some years, and brought 
with him a lady of one of the first fa- 
milies in Pennsylvania, whom he had 
shortly before married. This lady 
(Mrs. Alexander Baring) was accom- 
panied to this py a younger 
sister, me. was the untortunate sub- 
ject of the present inguiry. Mr, 
Henry Baring, of sad, became 
acquainted with the sister through 
his brother’s wife. He soon felt the 
powerase fascination of her charms; 
e tendered his affections, and she 
made a reciprocal return of hers. 
Sir Francis Baring was.not, however, 
at the moment, favourable to the 
match; he wished his son to reside 
abroad a little longer, in the pursuit 
of commercial affairs. The lady’s 
father was equally indisposed to pro- 
mote the marriage at the time; but 
the Jury, as men of experience in 
the world, must know that these pa- 
rental obstacles, so far from _operat- 
ing > Sap fe affection pl so 
yo ers, @ contrary effect, 
ee rather rivetted more firmly. their 
mutual attachment. The ultimate 
consequence was, that Mr. Henry 
Baring married the lady in the year 
1802, saci yan. ne eo 
rsonages of rank, who wou!d prove 
how affectionate : 
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Parliament pe: duties in ‘the 0 
necessari r a portion e 
stead tociear heh bo owed his 
wife; he was necessarily often ab- 
sent from her some hours .in the 
evening, and at the beginning of the 
Sessioas of Parliament she some- 
bag took a trip for a week or 
ten days, never more, either to Brigh- 
ton or to Paris, or to the watering- 
oe without being accompanied 
y her husband, whose avocations, 
on these occasions of rarevccurrence, 
did not permit of his attending her. 
They never were separated from 
each other for any greater length of 
time until this unfortunate occur- 
rence, which destroyed the domestic 
comfort of the plantiff. The catas- 
trophe was here carried to its 
bitterest extent upon the happiness 
of Mr. Henry Baring’s family, The 
offspring of this marriage were five 
in number; the eldest was a daughter, 
recently married; another daughter 
thirteen years of age, a son nearly 
twenty, another son fifteen, and the 
last child an — not yet pt . 
of age. ‘To this ver birth he 
sd ym the soniemet alinetion 
It w be his most pai 
to call before the Jury several mem- 
bers of the Baring family, who 
‘would prove the clesione te inter- 
course which, up to the last moment 
of this seduction, s | 
Mr. Henry Baring and his wife; 
painful indeed must it ‘be for these 
enews to remember -what had 
or twenty years,‘ 
and ‘affection of \this Jedy, and to 
contrast it with her present ania 
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fer. If he were to be told by his 
Learned Friend that Captain Web- 
ster was not in the: same flourishing: 
pecuniary cireumstances which Mr. 
Baring enjoyed, and could not, there- 
fore, pay heavy damages on this 
occasion, he would say inrenly, that 
before the Jury could look at that 
side, they must first consider what 
had been the plaintiff’s loss,’ and 
what was the accumulated nature of 
bis injury. The law of the land was,” 
that if a man bound himself by his 
contract to perform a certain mgs 
tion, he could not escape from his 
pledge, by pieading the excuse of his 
poverty. He must have known his 
means before he framed the contract, 
and must be bound by his own act. 
So here, they could not allow the de- 
fendant to say he was unable to pay 
heavy damages. That would be to 
allow him to address them in such 
language as this: “ I did the misehitf 
—I infiicted the wrong upon my 
friend—but I am incapable of re- - 
dressing it—I cannot aftord you com- 
nsation in money, and therefore it 
is in vain to ask it at my hands:” - 
The Jury could not listen to such 
language, They must bear in mind, 
that it was the established usage in 
society to award arnple compensatiorr 
in such cases, and that if they failed 
in estimating that award upon such 
a scale, an inference would arise that 
the conduct of the plaintiff had not 
been what it ought, which in this 
case would be in direct variance with 
the positive evidence which he would 
place before them, from some of the 
highest members of the family. To 
vindicate, then, the plaintiff from 
such an inference as he had just 
glanced at—to prevent its going out 
nd ca to the world what he was not, heen- 
the act of their mother. There was] treated them to weigh well the extent 
besides an infant child, now bereft] of damages with which they would 


of a mother's care at the age which| visit the admitt td 
s0“peculiatty-ealled for its fostering Her age yt 


influence; and another child 





mansion in Hampshire. Indeed he 
was the only stranger, except his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who met the family at the 
christening of Mr. Raring’s last 
chiki, Capt. Webster was certainly 
five: or six years younger than Mrs. 
Baring ; her attractions were, hows 
ever, great and apparent, notwith- 
standing ber advance in life, and 
they had been evidently weaned 
from her husband by Captain Web- 
ster. The captain, as a man of 
honour, should have shunned the 
charms of the wife of his friend; 
he should have remembered that 
these charms formed ne excuse for 
his unlawful attachment, and could 
not be pleaded as any palliation of 
his crime. He should have remem- 
bered what he owed to the sanctuary 
of a husband's house, that husband 
being his host and friend; but he 
had violated those sacred obligations, 
and for that violation the Jury were 
now called wpon to assess a pecuni- 
ary penalty. He ought to have re- 
membered that this:lady was the 
wife of his friend, and the mother of 
that friend’s children. If her age 
could be pleaded by the defendant 
in any aitempt at palliation, it should 
be recollected how that very age 
augmented the sufferings which the 
— must now endure. He had 

ost, not the society of a wife recently 
acquired, but of a lady whose inter- 
course with ‘him had been hallowed 
by the endearing recollection, now 
turned into gall and bitterness, of 
more than 20 years of ardent attach- 
ment. See the dreadful feelings 
with which this family were now 
visited—the chikiren at a time of 
life when they were entering into 
society, and capable of feeling Bosaly 
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quent speech, was the plain and 
simple evidence of the witnesses of 
truth describing the domestic facts 
which fell under their constant ob- 
servation, They would from this 
evidence estimate what must have 
been the acts of the seducer; they 
would remember the home which he 
had made desolate, the children he 
had deprived of a mother, and the 
friend from whom he had torn a 
wife. They would shew by their ver- 
dict the sense they entertained of 
such conduct, and the protection 
which they were prepared to shed 
around the sanctuary of domestic life. 
The defendant was a military man, 
and they were membersof a civil com- 
munity, and they must tell military 
men, by their verdict this day, that 
at the conclusion of a war they must 
not bring into the domestic society of 
peaceable men the manners and ha- 
bits which they may have acquired 
iz countries where, unfortunately, less 
rigid morals prevailed, and where they 
might have indulged, in the course of 
service, in arts which are not to be 
endured im the domestic eircle of un- 
suspecting private life. He concluded 
by entreating the Jury to award such 
a compensation in damages, which 
though no peeuniary redress could 
assuage the feelings, or mitigate the 
sense of loss to- which the plaintiff 
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opportunities of witnessing the con 
jugal tenderness of the family, and 
always observed the greatest tender- 
ness on both sides between Mr, and 
Mrs. Heory Baring, in whose house 
she had passed weeks together, and 
never saw between them the slightest 
altercation. There may have been 
differences of mere opinion, for they 
must occur everywhere. ‘The eldest 
daughter of Mr. H. Baring was lately 
married, the eldest sun is a¢ Oxford, 
the second son in the navy, the 
younger children are at home, 

Cross-examined by the Common 
Serseant: She visited at Sommer- 
ville last September, but not for a 
visit of any duration within the last 
three years. They always appeared 
to her to live affectionately together. 
She did not recollect (as well as she 
remembered) that Mrs. Lleary Ba- 
ring had been married before she saw 
Mr, Baring ; she heard something from 
others. Last August the eldest 
daughter was married. 

Mrs, Kempt, another sister of Mr. 
Buring, gave precisely similar: testi- 
mony of the affectionate intercourse 
which she always saw subsisting be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Henry Baring. 
She did not kiow the defendant. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Park: 
Iler general residence was a day’s 
journey from Mr, Henry Baring’s 





was doomed, would nevertheless shew 
the defendant that he could not 
escape with impunity, and set an 
example which might deter others 
from pursuing the same arts and ac- 
complishing the same ruin. 

The first witness was Mrs. Wall, 
an elderly lady of elegant appearance, 


















































sister of Mir. Buring ; recollects his 










































She stated that she was the eldest} 


house. Last autumn twelvemonth 
.She spent three weeks at his house in 
, the country, and saw them repeatedly 
‘In London after.. She never heard 
from Mr, Baring of any former mar- 
riage of his wife's. “- 
This lady’s husband merely con- 
firmed the evidence of his wife, - - 
Mrs, Dent, another sister-in-law, 
had only to repeat that she had uni- 


marriage to his lady; her Ch A formly witnessed the same affection- 
nargpauwekechLaing: Mati ; thee ate conduct on the partof Mr: and 
sister had previously ‘matried Mr,| Mrs. Henry Baring towards: each 
Alexander Bari - they’ rere Ame- other. She was at the christening 
. rican. ladies, Mr ’s| of the last child in.1822. She saw 
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Chief Justice, married an American | cipated. He owned, that it did ap- 
lady, and soon after his return to! pear to him that = never br bs 
England, in the year 1810, became | cas which presente “ vers ; 
an acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs, | features to warrant such a calcu . 
Henry Baring, who always appeared | tion. [t was true that some the gon - 
to him (and he spoke of his know-| able ladies had been called, an w 10 
ledge four years ago) very affection- | had given some evidence, but so very 
ately engaged to each other, He_ immaterial, as to lead one to suppose 
had been mostly abroad within a| that they had been produced for no 
year or two, and had not seen so | other reason than to give ornament 
much of them; but he always /and dignity to the cause; for it was 
thought they were a most indulgent | quite impossible that they, from their 
couple to each other. rank and station, and connexion with 
‘ross-examined by the Common | the parties, could have been in pos- 
Senseant: He always visited Mr.| session of the secrets of Mrs. Ba- 
Henry Baring in town and country, | ring, or qualified to speak as to her 
but not so much within the last| conduct and principles. They are 
three years, having been mostly | the sisters of the husband—unques- 
abroad: He could not tell how Mr. | tionably, the sister of the wife could 
Baring spent his evenings—he knew | not have been brought forward; but 
nothing of any former marriage of Mrs.| were there not many others that 
Baring ; she was under 17 years of age imight? There was a grown-up 
when she cume to England. ‘daughter, had she no “gin all 
Mr. Blagden, attended Mrs. Baring | Why was not the French waiting- 
on the 12th August, 1822, at her | maid called, who had consented to 
accouchement. It was in London, | act on some occasions as the “ go- 
and Mr. Henry Baring evinced at | between?” She might perhaps, have 
the time the most tender solicitude. | told the Jury something of the inter- 
Some of the ladies who were al- | rupted happiness, as it was called, of 
ready examined, were  re-called,|the husband, but which, the Jury 
merely to prove that Mrs. Henry! must have seen, had arrived at its 
Baring was at Brighton witha French | conclusion long before Captain Web- 
female attendant last November. | ster had become acquainted with this 
Four letters were then put in evi-| lady. The lady’s charms, which had 
dence, from Captain Webster to Mrs. | won her husband's affections twenty 
Baring. The one was dated Dublin | years before, had vanished, and mi- 
Castle, the others Brighton; all) sery and distress and alienation had 
breathed the warmest love, and in- | been planted in their place. How 
dicated an intimacy between the par- | fallacious was all the evidence—how 
ties of the closest nature. | little upon which the Jury could rely. 
This was the case on behalf of the | The respectable ladies who had been 
dlantiitt, called, all stated that even in autumn 
Mr. Drexmay then said, it became | last the appearances of Mrs, Baring 
his duty to address the Jury on be- | to her husband were the same Ba 
half of his chent, Captain Webster, | usual; all was tranquillity and hap- 
who had suffered judgment to go by | piness and love, and yet she permit- 
default, and thereby prevented dis-| ted a gross assignation with the de- 
closures which must have been pain- | fendant a month before. What then 
ful to all parties, and disgracetul to | has any man to infer that his client 
some. But he could not help re-| was the seducer? The lady was mar- 
marking, that it never was supposed | ried in 1802; she was then at least 18 
that so little information would have | yearn of dgés Unies Wotan Mk a 
been produced to the Jury, as a| of 40, if, indeed, she has no 
foundation for those heavy damages | 
which his Learned Friend had anti- | 
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the younger brother of Sir Godfrey 
Webster, a Captain in the army; and 
was his guilt so great, or did the cir- 
cumstances of the case warrant that 
he should be subjected to heavy da- 
mages, which would place his per- 
sonal liberty for life at the mercy of 
a man whom he was supposed to 





come Member for Colchester; and 
then it was stated by his Learned 
Friend that his Parliamentary duties 
had occasioned him to be absent 
from home sometimes for a week, 
sometimes for a fortnight; but what 
evidence was there to show when it 
was that Mr. Webster had become 


have injured? He was anxious to| acquainted with the lady? None 
find out what were the feelings of whatever. Even the French maid 
the husband, and with that view he | was not called to prove it: all was 
asked Mr. Mansfield, not whether | left to surmise and conjecture, The 
they observed the common inter-' letters unquestionably “ denote a 
course of life, not the accidental cir- | foregone conclusion,” that the par- 
cumstances of domestic life; but | ties must have frequently met ; but 
what, in fact, was the conduct of the | under all the probabilities of the 
plaintiff towards his wife—how he| case, he would ask, who was the se- 
spent his evenings; whetherhisstrong ;|ducer? Wis Learned Friend had 
affection had lasted up to the period | made use of an expression not un- 
of the seduction (for then, indeed, | frequently introduced imto cases og 
the loss would have been irrepara-|this description, namely, that the 
ble); whether his attachment had | lady had been “ more sinned against 
not been abated by former seducers ;|than sinning ;” but if he could bor- 
or whether, in fact, when he had | row the quotation, he would venture 
been released from the embraces of | to apply it, and with much more rea- 
his wife, he had Jost any thing more|son, to his client, Captain Webster. 
than the name? No opportunity had, All evidence had been most judici- 
been afforded of any examination as| ously kept back, except those whe 
to the situation of the lady before | were merely able to speak to the su- 
marriage, or any of those circum-| perficial appearances of the drawing- 
stances to point out the extent of the | room; not one word as to the “ secrets 
loss which the plaintiff had sustained. | of the levee,” or the “ mysteriesof the 
No such evidence had been tendered ; | boudoir,” or what was going forward 
and from its having been withheld, | on those evenings when the husband 
he was sure the Jury would draw the | had absented himself from home. Was 
proper inferences. The last persons| this, then, a case from which a Jury 
in the world likely to hear what was | could say, that considerable damages 
going forward, were the sisters of the} should arise? His Learned Friend 
injured husband ; and yet they were|(Mr. B.) had spoken of Captain 
the only persons called to describe} Webster, asif he had imported from 
the domestic happiness of the par-| foreign countries some secret spell to 
ties, which is now said to have been| debauch the morals of the country; 
destroyed by Capt. Webster. It was| it would seemt as if he had wished to 
painful to that Gentleman to be dri-| denounce this gentleman, not merely 
ven to this line of defence; it was| as the first elubas of Mrs. B. but 
distressing tou him to come here at/as the first transgressor of this sort 
all; but it became the duty of his|in England; and he called upon the 
advocate to suggest those topics in| Jury with an energy, as if they were 
reply to a case which had. been left) assembled to avenge the first inroad 
so singularly bare of circumstances} upon the national morals. It was 
of elucidation. No proof whatever! quite true that Captain W. had passed 
had been adduced as to the period| much of his life abroad: he went 
when the alienation of affections had’ early in youth to the death of the war 
taken place ; the only time even sug-| in Spain; he was afterwards engaged 
gested, was when Mr. Baring had be-| inthe French war, and nobly earned 
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those laurels which he now wore; 
but was it nota little hard, that when 
a Soldier was sent into foreign climes 
in the service of his country, that 
circumstance should be cast against 
him as a matter of reproach? But 
let the Jury ask themselves this ques- 
tion—Was it probable that. a young 
man, introduced intu a family of the 
very highest respectability, would 
have dared to make advances to the 
head of that respectable family, if he | 
had not received some encourage- | 
ment, to which he was not now| 
allowed to alluce, but which the | 


hy 
Jury could have nodifliculty to guess? | 
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would dare to enter the sanctuary of 
domestic happiness. No matter on 
what terms he might be in the fa- 
mily, or how high a place he might 
hold in the catalogue of visitors, he 
would never have aspired to such an 
intimacy, unless the lady's embraces 
had been prepared for his happmess. 
He would tell the Jury fairly, and he 
told it with pain, Captain Webster 
was not ina situation tu pay heavy 
damages; and if it was merely the 
object of Mr. Baring to render his 
character clear and spotless, nothing 
should be left fo surmise or conjecture. 
It has been stated, that the injury 


The ditlerence of age was nothing— | was greater, because it was the break- 
the difference of the circumstances | ing up of an old friendship: he was 
of the parties was every thing. is | ready to admit, that if his chent had 
Learned Friend had said that Capt. ! seduced the lady from the arms of a 
Webster should have previously con-| long-cunfiding husband, the case 
sidered his ability to pay damages, | would have been much worse, as 
and, in fact, seemed to lock at the| regards the husband, not better as 
case entirely as if it were a commer-| regards the wife; but the circum- 
cial contract. Had he been content| stances of the case clearly demon- 
with stating it was this young man’s | strated that the whoie loss the hus- 
duty to have resisted any advances; band has sustained was the being 
that could have affected the honour | deprived of the appearances of love 
of the wife of his friend, and the mo- | by which he had been deceived. His 
ther of his triend’s children, that| learned Friend had said, it was the 


would indeed have been the strong 
cround to have rested the charee' 
upon, These were considerations | 
which the criminal ambition of any | 
man could not have overcome.— | 
Who ever dares to commit such an 
outrage on society ? Such atte Inpts 
are out of the rezch of vouth| 
and passion itself, unless the wife 
and the mother forgets the husband | 


and the childre Nh, and makes ove r- | 
tures, to which the iImpudence of | 
ambition would never haye aspired. 
It was true she was the mother of 
hve children, but were not those sub- 
jects tor reflection? Ought she not} 
to have remembered that she had a| 
grown-up daughter, who has since 
been married; and who is now, per- 
haps, herself the mwther of chil- 
dren—that she had a son of an age | 
himself to be made the subicct of a 
charge of this nature? These are 
things which must all have been for- 
gotten by the wife before any man 





duty of the Jury to give a lesson to 


others; that they kept a school for 


the puipose of teaching parties how 
to conduct themselves. But let it 
he remembered, that it was not 
mercly the school for wives and 
lovers, but for husbands also; and 
when they come before a Jury, they 
should be prepared to give a full 
statement of their own conduct, and 
not rest their case upon the eloquence 
of their counsel, however powerful it 
may be. Let the Jury consider the 
Situation in which the defendant was. 
placed. Something was due to his 
character as weil as to others: Jet 
him not be branded as a profligate 
seducer. He would remind them of 
ascene in the most popular of all our 
comedies, which was not inapplicable 
to the present case: it was in‘ The 
School for Scandal,” where a conver- 
Satan takes place between the two 
brothers, whilst Lady Teazle is placed 
behind the screen. The. deliberate 
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and hypocritical profligate asks his 
brother how he should act in a case 
of such difiiculty ? to which Charles 
Surface replies, *‘ Why, brother, 1 
hope I shall never be such a villain 
as deliberately to attempt the honour 
of a virtuous woman ; but, to be can- 
did with you, I confess, if a pretty 
weman were to throw herself in my 
way—why, then, I fear I should be 
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are able to work and cannot get 
work. You must remember, that, 
in 1822, when the subscription 
was going on for the starving 
Irish, I, in all sorts of ways, shows 
ed, that what was subscribed here 
only- went into the pockets of the 
Trish landlords and parsons, who 
thus threw on England the charge 





obliged to borrow a little of your mo- 
rality.” Under all the circumstaaces, | 
he could not help thinking that the | 
Jury would be of opinion, that the | 
conduct of the defendant did not de- | 


of relieving their poor. , 

I am now going to show, that 
the political mob is coming round 
to my opinion. We shall see the 


serve that he should be consigned to | poor faws planted in Ireland, if 
the pains and miseries of a protracted |it be not put off till it be too late. 
imprisonment; but that very mode-! And it is my business to remind 
rate damages would amply satisfy) my readers, that this is my scheme. 
the justice of the case.—'The Unpen | A pretty thing it will be to behold, 












Surairr then told the Jury, that the | 
frequency of cases of this kind ren- 
dered it unnecessary fur him to make 
any observations on the nature of the | 
— They had heard the evi- | 
dence, and it would be for them to 
say, under all the circumstances, | 
what amount of damazes justice re- 
quired. The Jury deliberated for 
about half an hour, and returned a 
verdict for the plaintiti—Damages 
One Thousand Pounds. 


| 
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POOR LAWS WANTED IN| 
IRELAND. 

Tue reader will bear in mind, 
that I have frequently said, that 
the way to keep the people in 
Ireland from starving, was, to 
cause rates to be raised on the 
lands of Ireland, as they are on 
those of England, for the relief of 
the poor. This is a great subject. 
a really great subject; but it can- 
not be fully, diseussed by me in 
the present Register. 

You are aware, reader, that I 
have constantly opposed the doc- 
trine of the unfeeling Matcravs 
and the Scotch feelosofers, who 
would refuse relief to those who 





after all the praises bestowed on 
Matruus and his audacious 
cruelty! I have fought, single- 
handed, this parson and his mon- 
strous school. Parson Brereron, 
of Norfolk, is one of his most zeas 
lous disciples. But, this parson 
and the whole of the crew are now 
going to be blown up by poor- 
laws in Ireland. The beastly 
press in England, which has so 
long abused me, is now crying 
out for these laws. The Irish 
are tired of starving, and are come 
ing to England after the food, 
which the landlords and pare 
sons and taxgatherers have caused 
to be brought away from Ireland. 
This is right enough. It is so 
just and so natural that one won- 
ders how any man of sense can 
be surprised, or any man of hu- 
manity be displeased at it. Never- 
theless, the cotton lords, the 
humane Lancashires, seem to be 
made very uneasy by it. They 
contess that the people of Ireland 
are starving, but they say, that if 
they come here, they will produce 
famine and discontent in England. 
I take the following plaintive article 
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from a Manchester newspaper. 
The very sound of the word Man- 
chester gives one the idea of a set 
of hard-hearted and ferocious 
people. Yet, their hearts melt in 
contemplating the mischief likely 
to arise from the emigration of the 
drish. They would meet these 
peor creatures with a pitchfork, 
and toss them back into the sea; 
but, there would be danger in 
that; and, therefore, they Avu- 
manely propose, that the Irish 
landlords and parsons shall be 
compelled to leave a little of the 
produce to feed those who raise 
all the produce, and keep them 
from starving; or, rather, keep 
them from coming to England ; 
for, as to their starving, these hu- 
mane fellows would not care a 
straw about that. 

1 will now insert this article 
from the Manchester newspaper ; 
and after that [ shall offer some 
further remaras: ‘ In addition to 
“the danger to be feared from a 
“* starving and discontented people, 
“* we suffer the evil of that exten- 
“sive emigration of men, who, 
“compelled to seek employment 
“<< here, anc accustomed to live at 
“‘ the bottom of the scale of com- 
“fort, occasion a most injurious 











‘* own island teaches us that there 
‘¢ {§ danger in trusting to the irre- 
“ gular impulse of charity. Self- 
‘¢ interest must concur to arouse 
“ that lively attention to the con- 
‘dition of the working classes 
“ which anticipates and provides 
“against the evil that would ulti- 
“ mately affect the whole commu- 
“nity. Hence in England and 
‘¢ Scotland, in seasons of distress, 
“ the promotion of works of public 
“utility, to prevent pauperism ; 
“ self-interest and humanity in re- 
‘ ciprocal action, giving energy 
“ to every exertion: while in Ire- 
‘ land the possessors of tts surplus 
“produce allow the people to 
starve in the midst of abundance 
‘« to gather the grain into the 
‘garner and die. In adopting 
‘the English system of assess- 
‘‘ ments for relief of the poor, the 
‘« Irish need not necessarily adopt 
‘‘ its abuses. Divested of them, 
‘the burden is trifling. The last 
“ quarter's expenditure on the 
‘* poor of Manchester, did not ex- 
‘ceed four per centum on the 
** quarter’s rental.” 

This, observe, is from a vile 
Manchester newspaper, issued 
under the control of the cotton- 
lords. We have heard nothing, 


“‘ competition with our own la- | for several years past, but attacks 
“* bourers, which reduces them to | upon the poor-laws. It has been 
“the same wretched level. The | quite a fashion, a raging fashion, 
“present system, which exempts | ever since Malthus published his 
** the Irish Proprictor of the soil at once atrociously cruel and ex- 
“*from the burden of supporting /quisitely stupid book. His pro- 
. the poor, renders him indifferent | position, was, to putan end to po- 
Pe to the ciremustances which ocea- verty by putting an end to parish 
= sion poverty. He has little de- ‘relief. He laid it down asa prin- 
- sire to avert an evil which af-|ciple, that, to give parish relief 
. fects not his interest, and few} was unjust as well as foolish ; 
2 impulses to alleviate a misery |that it was the giving of parish 
pe which he is not present to wit-/relief that had made the people 
“* ness. Humanity may do some-| poor ; that the paupers must con- 
‘thing, but the history of our tinue to increase if you gave them 
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pa relief; and that, therefore, 
e would put an end to that re- 
lief, Let us once more have his 

roposition before us in his own 
impudent, insolent, and diabolical 
words. Here they are; and mind 
what a muddy-headed parson it 
must be that could not write this 
little passage without three or four 
monstrous grammatical blunders. 
“To this end I should propose a 
“‘ regulation to be made, declar- 
“ ing, that no child born from any 
‘** marriage taking place from the 
“expiration of a year from the 
‘* date of the law; and no illegiti- 
** mate child born two years from 
‘* thesame date, should ever be en- 
“ titled to parish assistance. After 
“ the public notice which I have 
“ proposed, had been given, to the 
** punishment of nature HE should 
“ be left; the punishment of se- 
** vere want ; all parish assistance 
*“‘ should be denied, rigidly denied 
“‘ um. HE should be taught that 
*‘ the lawsof naturehaddoomed him 
“and his family TO STARVE ; 
“‘ that ne had no claim on society 
‘* for the smallest portion of food ; 
“ thatif HE and his family were 
** saved from suffering the utmost 
** extremities of hunger, he would 
“owe it to the pity of some kind 
*“‘ benefactor, to whom HE ought 
“ to be bound by the strongest ties 
** of gratitude.” 

Here is the proposition of this 
parson, I have, upon many oc 
casions, proved, the injustice and 
cruelty of this proposition, At 
present, I need not repeat such 
proof; for, we have now all the 
whole pack, every hound in the 
kennel of the press, crying out for 
more poor laws! All the old 
friends of the parson; all those 
who bellowed aloud for some- 
thing to check population, are now 





bellowing aloud for poor laws in 
Treland. 

At the time, in 1822, when sub- 
scriptions were going on for the 
starving people in freland, ap li- 
cation was made to me, as well as 
toothers. ‘* No,” said I, * Gen- 
“tlemen, I will not give you a 
‘¢ farthing forthe starving Irish, I 
‘pay poor rates to prevent the 
rj iakouers of England from 
“starving. Let the landowners 
“and occupiers, and parsons in 
‘“ Treland do the same ; and then 
“ there will be no starving peo- 
ple in Ireland.” Just about the 
same time I addressed a letter to 
Lawyer Scarlett, which contained 
the following passage : ‘* But, we 
‘« shall see no famine m England. 
‘‘ We shall see tenants fall and 
‘‘ landlords fall; but we shall see 
“no famine. The difference be- 
‘tween England and Ireland 
“is this: There the landlord 
‘© comes, or parson and Tand- 
‘lord comes together, and they 
“sweep away all. Here they 
‘would sweep away all; but 
“* here is the Overseer, who comes 
“before them; who comes 
“monthly or weekly throughout 
“the year, or as often as he 
‘“ pleases, and takes away from 
“ the land a certain portion of 
** food sufficient to prevent the 
‘ noor from starving. In lre- 
“Jand, where is no Overseer ; 
“‘ where there is nobody to arrest, 
“in its progress to the landlord 
“and parson, this portion of hu- 
‘** man sustenance, the poor crea- 
‘“‘ tures starve. And this is the 
‘* true history of the famine in Ire- 
‘** Jand, where we now behold the 
‘“ best possible proof of the wis- 
‘dom as well as of the justice of 
“the poor laws, Hf the poor 


“laws were abolished in Eng- 
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“ Jand, the farmer would pay to' have. all pan sudenrenrint = 
“the landlord and the parson | Cause the total suppression o - 
“ that which he now pays t6 the| poor laws. Day alter day, an 
a d famine in the midst of | week after week, has the Morning 
ee 'Uhronicle contained articles driv- 
“ abundance must be the conse- | Uhron 
a“ here ell as in Ire-|ing after this point. All these 
quence here as well a E otis 56) Ee Bs: one 
“and, unless prevented by a| politicians gts ogre oo 
rising ofthe poor and a forcible | same time, that we “4 8 
“ sejzure of the food.” | dundant pepe upposing 
At the close of this Letter to my | this last to e true, to demolish 
friend Lawyer Scarlett, who was the pe wae ha 5 yaa tl : 
so completely a disciple of Mal-| for, if the popula awe . ye » 
thus, that he had actually brought | dant, there is no remedy n ‘shoot- 
a Billinto Parliament to prevent | ing, or stabbing, or a ae or 
the poor from receiving relief, if| starving a part of it. However, 
they married after acertain time. the redundant population seems 
In short, his Bill was for carrying | at last to be discovered to bave 
into effect the proposition of Mal-| been a monster of a sa a age 
thus. At the conclusion of my | brain; and, strange to i ate, the 
letter to him, therefore, I said, | Morning Chronicle, the great 
“ Now, Lawyer Scarlett, I will | disciple of Malthus, is now com- 
“ tell you how to make yourself a|ing forward (and he comes not 
a great man; or, at least, a | forward in vain, observe,) as an 
“ man of something ; and that iS, | advocate for the enacting of poor 
“to propose the adoption of the | ws for Ireland ! Bravo! This 
« English peor laws in Ireland! ‘| isa triumph, indeed. But let us 
This seemed, at the time, to be | have his recantation in_his own 
a merely bantering with the law- words, published in the Chronicle 
yer; but seriously, and upon my of Tuesday last. Pray, observe 
soul, [should not at all wonder, if| how difficult it is to get the pill 
the lawyer were to follow my ad- | down his throat. a has pene 
vice. A thing full as surprising | it up, you see, in all sorts o Ways ; 
Iam now going to exhibit mn i but, here he is telling us that he 
extract from the Morning Chroni-| is for having poor laws in Ire- 
cle. This paper has, for many | land. Never mind hcw he wraps 
years, been leagued with another | the thing up: never mind the wry 
paper called the ‘* Scotsman,” | faces that he makes: down goes 
and the Edinburgh Review, in|the pill, and here it is. “ We 
endeavouring to cry down and to)“ have long been satisfied that it 
cause the total abolition of the | “ is impossible to put down va- 
poor laws. I care not for its | * grancy in a country in which @ 
equivocations ; disregard Its ** provision ts not made by law for 
litde shuffling: I am sure the ‘* the sick and impotent poor. We 
public will agree with me, that, “are at the same time far from 
this Morning Chronicle news-|“ supposing that the mere esta- 
paper; that the “ Scotswan" |“ blishment of compulsory rates 
newspaper; that the Edinburgh | “ for the poor would of itself go far 
Review; that Scarlett and Ri- | ** towards the cure of the diseases 
cardo, aud even Mr. Brougham, | “ of Ireland. What we mean to 
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“say is merely this, that poor’ 
‘rates. should not be left ont in 
“any plan for the improvement 
“of that country. The principle 
“‘ of a poor’s rate, and the abuses 
‘‘ which have taken place under 


“the poor Jaws of the South of 


«‘ England, are perfectly distinct. 
“ We have always maintained 
‘“‘ that a provision to the sick and 
‘‘jmpotent poor is indispensable 
‘‘ to a civilized country, and it 
** will be found that.some provi- 
“sion is made for the poor in 
** every country'in Europe which 
“Jays claim to civilization. In 
“the Catholic countries of the 
‘¢ South, there are indeed no 
‘“‘ poors’ rates, but the poor are 
“* supplied by the religious houses. 
“In the rest of Europe, where 
‘* slavery prevails, the lords main- 
** tain*the old and infirm on their 
** respective estates, and where the 
‘* people are free, the different 
‘** parishes and communes main- 
‘‘ tain their own poor. In Iceland, 
SirGrorce M‘Kewzie informs 
** us that the poors’ rates are fre- 
" qneney thirty times higher than 

the Government tax. We know 
‘* of no country except Ireland, in 
** which the poor are wholly with- 
‘* out the least provision for their 
‘‘ maintenance, and certainly the 
‘“« state of that country affords no 
‘‘ particular recommendation of 
‘‘ any praclice which is peculiar 
“to it alone. However some- 
‘* thing at all events must be done 
‘‘for the poor labourers of this 
‘*‘ country, who suffer from the 
‘competition with people in the 
‘lowest state of wretchedness. 
‘** Tn some parts of the island the 
‘¢ Irishman’s cabin is beginning to 
“« be more frequent than the cot- 
** tage of the native,” 

So, here is this writer, who was 





fer abolishing the .poor Jaws: in 
England, not only wanting to see 
such laws in Ireland ; but con- 
tending, that there is no civilized 
country in the world in which pro- 
vision is not made for the indigent 
poor. I beg the readers of the Ree. 
gister: I mean those who have 
read it for many years, to look 
back to the Register, Number 33, 
of Volume 34, written in Long 
Island, on the 6th of February, 
1819, and published in:London on 
the 8th of May of that year. That 
Register contains a Letter to Par- 
son Malthus, on the righis of the 
poor. In that letter I proved the 
right to parish relief for the indi- 
gent; I proved it to be consonant 
with the law of nature ; to be con- 
sonant with the common and sta- 
tute law of England. I showed, 
that, the Catholic Church made 
provision for the poor out of the 
tithes and other parts of its income. 
I showed that, previous to the ex- 
istence of Christianity in England, 
the duty of maintaining the indi- 
gent, fell upon the lords of the 
soil. 

Now reader, look at the above 
article from the Chronicle. See 
what it says, about the provision 
made by the Catholic Church. 
See what it says about the pro- 
vision made in those parts of 
Europe where vassalage exists. 
Will you believe, that the writer 
of this article never read the 
Letter to Malthus? No: you will 
not helieve that. In short, the 
whole of the above article seems 
to have been written with that 
letter lying open before the 
writer. The Editor of the Chro- 
nicle has published two articles 
in the way of commentary upon 
my two Letters to Sir Francis 
Burdett. i have put them by, and 
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it is my intention to notice them 
in detail, when I notice that fa- 
mous Report, which a Committee 
of the big House made, some time 

, upon the state of Ireland. 
There is, however, one point, 
which | must notice here, and to 
which I must take the liberty to 
beg the reader's attention. I said, 
in one of my Letters to Sir Francis 
Burdett, that to talk of redundant 
population was nonsense, as long 
as immense quantities of pro- 
visions continued to be sent from 
the country. I! contended, that 
no Government had a right so to 
manage matters as to take away 
from the country the food abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the peo- 
ple from starving. In short, | 
contended that the existence of 
so large a surplus of food was a 
proof that there was, in fact, no 
surplus of mouths. 

The Editor of the Chronicle, 
with true northern sarcastic sneer, 
observed, that, I seemed to for- 
get that there was such a thing 
as property; that the landlords 
of Ireland had been used to re- 
ceive certain somethings which 
they called rents; and that they 
might not be extremely well 
pleased at my plan for making 
the labourers share in a division 
of the produce of the land. Before 
men contradict others, they ought 
to think a little of what they are 
about; but before they give a sar- 
castic, and, what they deem a 
triumphant, contradiction, they 
ought to think a long while, Here 
we have this same Editor of the 
Chronicle himself forgetting, then, 
that there is such a thing as pro- 
perty; for, here is he proposing 
the enacting of poor laws for 
Ireland ; that is to say, proposing 
assessments, or deductions, from 
the rents of the landlords, to be 








given to the labourers who have 
no money and no work!- What 
mode is there more complete than 
this of giving PAT, as the Edi- 
tor of the Chronicle sneeringly 
calls him, a part of the rents of the 
Irish landlord? English noblemen 
own half that island, by themselves 
and by their relations in the 
Church. There are the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, the Marquis of Lansdown, 
Ear! Fitzwilliam, Lord Middleton ; 
in short, the island is theirs more 
than any body’s else, as.the thing 
now stands. The Duke of Devon- 
shire observed, in the Honse of 
Lords, in the most unconcerned 
mauner, that he was the owner of 
the tithes in twenty parishes of 
Ireland! Now, the Chronicle 
found fault with me because I said 
that part of the produce of the 
land ought to remain in Ireland 
to feed the people ; that the land- 
lords and parsons ought not to be 
suffered to draw it away in such 
quantities as to leave ‘he people 
to starve; that they ought to be 
compelled to leave a part of it to 
feed those by whose labour it had 
been raised. The Chronicle found 
fault with me for this; but, he is 
now himself proposing that this 
very thing shall be done. The 
English landowners in Ireland 
will be compelled, if there be 
poor laws established, to leave a 
sufficiency of the rents to feed the 
people. This they will be com- 
pelled to do, or it is my real opi- 
nion they will lose the country 
altogether. 

This is the doctrine for which I 
have always contended : that every 
man who was willing to labour, or 
who was unable to get labour, had 
a RIGHT to be maintained out 
of the land of the country. A 
very unpalatable doctrine to a 
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hectoring aristocracy, and a doc- 
trine by no. means unpleasant to 
an aristocracy such as ours once 
was, and as it may, I hope, -be 
again. But, palatable or not, it 
must be swallowed. While the 
Irish remained at home, and laid 
down and died quietly, for fear of 
a certain thing that I shall not de- 
scribe : while this was the case, 
none of our humane gentry talked 
about giving them poor laws ; but, 
now that they come hither; now 
that they follow the bacon and 
butter and flour up to London; 
now that they come and take the 
half-swallewed orts out of the 
mouths of the halt-beggar half- 
labourer Englishmen; now, the 
English landlords and _ cotton- 
lords and lords of the anvil be- 
gin to be frightened. The hungry 
rish come and drive out the 
Scotch and the English; under- 
bid them in the labours of the 
field ; make them fall with more 
voracity upon the poor rates , and 
by this means they reach the 
pocket of the English landlord 
and parson. Thus it is that these 
are made to cry out for Irish 
poor laws ; or, in other words, for 
a law to compel the Irish land- 
lords and parsons to give up part 
of their rents and part of their 
tithes to feed the [rish labourers 
and keep them at home. 

There is a blessed state of 
things! What more do we want 
to prove the excellence of Mr. 
Frederick Robinson's House of 
Commons? The irish must be 
fed at home, or to England. they 
will come ; itis very right that they 
should come ; for they have aright 
to a sufficiency of food. Hitherto 
they have not been so hard 
pressed as they are now. A 
large portion of the rents and of 





the tithes go to be swallowed up 
by the jews and jobbers, and b 


‘the dead-weight people, and all 


their innumerable tribes of wives 
and children—all gentlemen and 
ladies for the industrious people 
of this country. to keep for ever. 
A large portion of the rents and 
tithes now go away to be swal- 
lowed up by these parties. The 
landlord and parson, however, still 
want to have rents and tithes. 
They press upon the cultivators, 
and a part of these must be re- 
duced to starvation; unless there 
be somewhere a compulsory 
power to make the landlord and 
parson give up a part. 

The Morning Chronicle now 
sees the necessity of such com- 
pulsory power. It will not, ne- 
vertheless, be obtained without 
difficulty. The insolent, the ruf- 
fian-like Squirearchy, will give 
up not one single potatoe, if it can 
avoid it. The infernal Orange 
faction will see death and destruc- 
tion to itself in any thing like an 
equitable system of poor laws. 
The barbarous and brutal chiefs 
of that faction will see that it can 
no longer trample people under 
its feet. Therefore, there will be 
great difficulty in obtaining poor 
laws for Ireland ; yet, without that 
measure, I believe that Squirear- 
chy and Orangemen may very 
soon bid adieu to their power of 
exercising the basest tyranny that 
ever was known in the world. 

Once more let me congratulate 
my readers upon our having the 
Morning Chronicle with us. He 
is worth three or four score of the 
teeves that cross the channel occa- 
sionally. If we can keep him 
firmly with us, he will bring 
over others, and then the teeves 
will carry on their ‘barter in vain. 
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It’ is very good to see the turn 
which things have taken. The 
bacon shops, the immense maga- 
zines of that sort of food in Lon- 
don, are filled with bacon from 
Ireland. It is the same with the 
butter stores. It is pretty much 
the same with the flour stores. 
Hampshire is a county famous 
for its bacon, Where there is 
one pound of Hampshire bacon 
eaten in Hampshire, there are 
perhaps, five pounds of Irish 
bacon eaten in that county 
What sort of a man must that be 
then, who seems angry at seeing 
the Irish labourers come here. 
Give them an Overseer in each 
parish of ireland. Let him have 
power to make assessments and 
distribute relief: let the Lrish la- 
bourer find the means of avoiding 
starvation at home; let the frish 
Overseer keep back the tithes of 
seven or eight out of the twenty of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s pa- 
rishes, and | will warrant you 
that we shall hear no more about 
Libbon-men and White-boys, and 
shall see Sir Francis Burdett no 
more under the painful necessity 
of expressing his willingness to 
invest the old India Governor with 
the powers of martial law. 


I suppose that the miseries of 


Ireland; that to keep the Irish 
from bursting out into open rebel- 
lion, costs, at this moment, not less 


than six or seven millions of 


pounds sterling a-year. Collect 
a third part of this money in poor 
rates, and makea just distri- 
bution of those rates, and you 
may reduce the Irish army to 
a number sufficient to be a guard 
of honour (for it is a thing 
indispensable) to the most noble 
the Lord Lieutenant. The whole 
of the poor rates of England do 


not amount to so much money, a! 











country! If the subject came 


it now costs to keep the Irish down 
by force. Where, then, can be 
the reason for not adopting a sys- 
tem of poor laws. It is so mani- 
festly wise, and so manifestly ne- 
cessary, that there can be no rea~ 
son for not adopting it, except that 
it is a measure of my recommend- 
ing. However, my lads, take the 
measure you must; give up a part 
of your rents and tithes you must ; 
or you must very soon give up the 
whole. , 

Let the public always bear in 
mind, that It is the accursed fund- 
ing system; that it is the Bishop 
Burnet system; that it is the 
funding, the banking, the loan- 
jobbing, the stock-jobbing system, 


which has brought things to the 


present pass. The fundholders, as 
they call themselves, are continu- 
ally gaping to the Government for 
heaps of money ; the Government 
is compelled to send out its scouts 
to collect the money ; these scouts 
squeeze the landlord and the par- 
son; the landlord and the parson 
fly at the farmer; the farmer 
sticks his claws into the labourer’s 
dinner ; and there being no Over- 
seer in Ireland to step in and res- 
cue a part of the dinner from the 
farmer's grasp, he takes the whole 
of the dinner away, and the la- 
bourer starves. Then, observe, if 
it were not for the heavy taxes 
which the Debt demands, there 
would be no army required. When 
Sir Francis Burdett was at the 
review on Hounslow-heath, the 
other day, and had those fat and 
sooth horses in his eye, and those 


'costly saddles and costly dresses 
\of the men, did he think, | won- 
der, of his project for sending the 


people of Ireland out of their 


into his mind, and if the beauty 
of the exhibition did not deprive 
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him of his powers of calculation, 
he would find, I fancy, as much 
money to be raised in taxes every 
year for supporting, probably, 
the five thousand men whom he 
saw before him, as would sup- 
port a hundred thousand labour- 
ing men, women, and children. 
I speak very much within compass, 
I dare say. It woald not be 
at all surprising to me, if the 
military people (exclusive of the 
Royal Family) whom he saw 
at that show, cost as much 
annually as would maintain all 
the labouring inhabitants of a hun- 
dred parishes in Ireland. And, 
while any portion of those labour- 
ers are in auy danger of starving ; 
while it can be possibly rational 
for him to propose to send the 
Irish people out of their country, 
let me ask him, if one single penny 
oughtto be expended upon those 
military men, whose exhibition he 
went to honour with his presence ? 

Before I conclude, let me say 
a word-or two about that Catholic 
religion, which the Chronicle 
has so offen and so furiously at- 
tacked ; let me say a word or two 
about its effects on the state of a 
country, and, particularly on the 
state of the poor, The Chronicle, 
in the above. quoted article, says, 
that, in ‘ Catholic countries, 
‘the poor are supplied by the 
“the religious houses.” Indeed! 
Well, then, is it so very clear that 
the ‘* Reformation,’ as it is 
called, was a good thing? Come, 
come, Mr. Chronicle, tell us, whe- 
ther, from your own premises, it 
does. not clearly follow, that the 
miseries of Ireland, and that all the 
dangers now to be expected to 
arise from those miseries; does it 
not, from your own premises, 
clearly fellow, that the ‘* Refor- 
mation '’ was not so very good a 
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thing ! Daylight is not more evi- 
dent than the fact, that, if there 
had been no ‘* Reformation,” as 
they call it, the Collective would 
not now be put to its wits’ end to 
know what to do with Ireland. 
Nay, give the Catholic Church 
the tithes and glebes now, and 
there will be an end, at once, to 
the miseries of Ireland; and that, 
too, without poor laws! What! 
is this nothing, then? And is not 
this notorious! Is it not sure, that, 
if the tithes and glebes were in 
the hands of the Catholic Church, 
it would provide far the poor out of 
those tithes and glebes ; and that 
there would be an end to starva- 
tion, to ribbon-men, and to sun- 
set and sunrise laws? 

And now, Mr. Curonicre, let 
me, in conclusion of my article, 
ask you, whether you think it 
would be for the good of the peo- 
ple of Spain and of Spanish Ame- 
rica to transfer their ‘“ religious 
houses” (which take care of the 
poor, you know) to the infamous, 
Christ-killing, Jews, and to. the 
rest of the band of Jobbers, who, 
had they been alive at the time, 
would bave been beforehand even 
with the Jews! Do you think it 
would he for the good of the people 
of Spain and of Spanish America 
to be * REFORMED” a la Ire- 
landoise! Now, pray give mea 
direct answer to this question. 
Say, YES, or NO, Howcan you 
say yes? And, yet, you must say 
yes; or, what becomes of all the 
volumes in folio, which you have 
written in favour of those re- 
volutions, an essential part of 
which -is, the breaking up of all 
* religious houses*’ (which * take 
care of the poor,” you know) ac» 
companied with the putting of an 
end to all the means of relieving’. 
the poor! A pretty good puzade 








Jews allthe means of relieving the 
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for you! The greedy wretches,| 
who were rained by Spanish 
Bonds, placed their reliance on 
the proceeds of the sale of the 
Conventual and other Church 
estates. Consequently, the poor 
og would have been ex- 
osed to starvation, as the poor cf 
a now are. For, mind, the 
Benthamite revolutionists never 
talked about making poor laws! 
They were applauded by many 
worthy Protestants for robbing the 
Catholic Church; but, the rob- 
bery was, in fact, committed more 
on the poor than on the Church ; 
and, if the French had not march- 
ed into Spain and delivered it, the 
o- of Spain would soon have 
een What those of unfortunate 
Ireland now are. I say, that they 
delivered Spain: they delivered 
it from a set of loan-jobbing ty- 
rants; from a band of unfeelin 
wretches who would have sold to 





poor; a band of at once ignorant 
and unprincipled wretches, who 
would have squandered or pocket- 
ted the proceeds of the Church 
property, and have reduced the 
abouring people to the state in 
which those of Ireland now are; 
that is to say, to a constant state of 
half-nakedness and_half-starva- 
tion. The man that could wish 
to see the people of any country 
reduced to a a state must be a 
monster. The fact is, that you 
are far from wishing it; but, you 


do not reflect. Wu. COBBETT. 





TO MESSRS. 
BROUGHAM ayp SCARLETT. 





Posbrooke Cottage, Titchfield, 
GrntTLeMen, Hants, May 27, le24. 

Havine recently seen, in your 

addresses respectively tothe House 





of Commons, on the subject of the 


appointments of Assessors to the 
Sheriffs of counties, under the Bill 
now before the House, called the 
County Courts Bill, that you state 
the independence of the British 
Bar to be in great danger of being 
injured by twenty-one appomt- 
ments being to be made under 
the patronage of the Crown, and 
that therefore the danger which 
you speak of is impossible to be 
avoided ; 1 am induced to write 
my sentiments on this occasion to 
you, and humbly to state to you, 
that I differ very much in opinion 
with you as to the independence 
of the Bar being at all endangered, 
(and which it isa great point for 
the public to preservey by the 
giving these situations to barris- 
ters, who are, generally speaking, 
men of independent principles. 
But I would suppose for a moment, 


g|that half of these appointments 


should be filled by men who think 
politically with the Ministers, and 
the other half by men who think 
politically with the Opposition ; 
would that circumstance interfere 
with either in the discharge of 
their public duty, in actions of 
small debt or trover? In what 
way is this possible, with honour- 
able men, possessing honourable 
minds too, and being men of edu- 
cation,(which theymust necessarily 
be, to be placed in so respectable 
a situation as that of a barrister-at- 
law), and being desirous of doing 
their duty with the strictest impar- 
tiality, wholly at such time throw- 
ing out of their minds who ap- 
pointed them, or by what means 
they came into the situation of 
assessors! Again, I would ask 
you, whether any assessor would 
inquire who the suitors in their 
Courts are; what are their poli- 
tics, and how they voted at elec- 
tions, before a decision is given 
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for or against a plaintiff or de- 
fendant’ And further, I would 
inquire, could any bias be created 
in their minds by any one; how- 
ever high in rank or station, at- 
tempting to make interest with 
them for or against a plaintiff or 
defendant? And lastly, I would 
put this position to you: would 
any honourable man become a 
courtier or sycophant, or be guilty 
of political inconsistency or servi- 
lity, when he is to exercise his 
private franchise at elections for 
members of Parliament or other- 
wise, because he has been placed 
in the situation of an assessor? I 
am free to answer to the first 
query : That it would not interfere 
with the full, impartial, and proper 
discharge of their duty ; and to the 
second, I am as certain in my 
answer when I declare, that no 
such inquiry would be made, nor 
would any but a fair decision be 
given in any case which might 
come before an assessor, on that 
account; neither would any at- 
tempt be listened to, if offered, to 
induce a decision one way or the 
other. And to my last position, I 
do not hesitate to answer, that no 
assessor possessing the honourable 
mind, which I will give full credit 
for in every barrister, would alter 
his principles and vote against 
his conscience at any election, or 
do any other act against his own 
feelings, because he has been ap- 
pointed an assessor, let that ap- 
pointment come from what chan- 
nel it will. You may say I am 
very confident of the honourable 
situation of a barrister-at-law ; it 
is true I am, and that in all my 
answers I fix my true faith on the 
very high sense of honour I have 
ever found in a general knowledge 
of them for thirty years, and in the 
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barristers I bave had the honour 
of meeting, on the Western Circuit 
particularly, and. at other places 
also; uniformly I may say, such 
have I found them; and one gene- 
ral idea, as far as f can collect, 
has pervaded the minds of all, 
that, by their profession, they are 
placed in a most highly honour- 
able situation in .society; and 
honourable men could not do any 
or either of these degrading acts 
which I have taken the liberty to 
point out to you; and you say, in 
your speech on Monday night, 
that the men to be appointed will 
be most’ honourable and compe- 
tent men. Indeed, Gentlemen, I 
have only to look at your own cha- 
racters to prove my positions, as 
neither of you have ever changed 
your most respectable career of 
life, because you have had the 
honour of a silk gown from the 
Crown; your politics, your con 
duct, have been the same honour 
able, honest, independent politics 
and conduct which they ever were 
before that was the case. “No 
bias seems to have been created 
in your minds, but the same 
straightforward course seems to 
have been pursued by you ‘re- 
spectively as politicians and sena- 
tors, yet doing at the same time 
your public professional duties to 
those who so deservedly put their 
confidence in you, by entrusting 
their different cases in your hands, 
let their or your political senti- 
ments be what they may. I take 
the liberty also of stating, that any 
gentleman of the Bar, appointed 
to the honourable situation of an 
Assessor under the County Court 
Bill, would, equally with you, pos- 
sess these honourable sentiments ; 
and, be their politics what they 
may, would (unmindful of those 
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politics) discharge their duty to)" government in the different 
the public in such situations. |* counties.” Now, if. these men 
Where, then, is the independence jto be appointed are to be “ gen- 
of the Bar endangered? And 1)‘ tlemen of honour and charac- 
would ask, whether, on reflection, |‘‘ fer,” as above stated, will they, 
you have not (certainly not inten-|as soon as appointed, lose both 
tionally, but really in fact) rather | honour and character, by becom- 
cast a strong censure onthe Bar| ing servile to their patrons?» I 
than maintained its independence, |again say not, if they possessed 
to establish which you had a|Aonour and character before the 

strong inclination beyond -all| were appointed ; and for the best 
doubt. I pray you to excuse me|of reasons, that men of honour 
in taking the liberty of thus ad-|and character cannot be servile ; 
dressing you; but as your speeches | and certainly, an example is im- 
in the House of Commons have | mediately before our eyes, in the 
been made public throughout the | Welsh judges ; who, by servility 
kingdom by public prints, I thought | to their patrons, do not look higher, 
it more proper to place my address | but are content to remain in those 
to you in the same channel of pub- | honourable situations for life ; and, 


lic communication. indeed, I know of no instance 
I have the honour to be, where a Welsh judge has been 
Gentlemen, elevated tothe higher courts, which 


Your obedient humble Servant, |! look upon as a self-evident fact 
RK. W. MISSING, | to support my assertion. 

Barrister at Law, and Member of the 

Western Circuit ; and Member of the 

Hon, Society of the Inner Temple. - 





P.S. na a wy TO THE 

more to make, asto Mr. Scariett’s| p IT 

assertion of what will be the re- SDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 
sult of these appointments ; viz. 
« ‘That the men. appointed would, 
“no doubt, be gentlemen of ho-| have heard a loud clamour on the 
‘nour and character; but once| subject of the relief of Insolvent 
* appointed, they would naturally | Debtors, till, at length, our law- 





Sin,—For many years past we 

















as oo 3 ? _ YY it oer . ° 
. kee P looking for something bet- | givers have been compelled: to 
ter by-and-by. It was natural | 


ep round, and pass a Jaw for 
. é ithe Protection of Creditors. ' At 
‘* would keep looking to their pa-| least, the law just passed, if it do 
cs trons, and only consider their] not protect the property of the 
“* first appointment as a footstool | creditor, will certainly give him a 
7 by which they were to mount| greater power over the miserable 
i — : to appointed debtor. In the present state of 

ald possess great power in| things, creditorsundoubtedly suffer 
“their different districts; they| great hardships, and ofter great 
“would destroy, in a great de-| injustice: a debtor sopping pay 


‘s ve) . j ‘ } \ 1 
gree, the inde pendence of the] ment, for instance, and eme no- 
“ Bar, and might be looked upon e 


toriously insolvent ca 
‘ , OK St) f n, never- 
‘as the agents and ministers of theless, pu his creditors off and 
? 


* to expect, that men so appointed 
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delay payment for a year or two | latter, the creditor receiving a pre- 


Such things, unfortunately, are 
too common. But, Sir, with great 
deference to our lawgivers, the 
question, and the only question at 
present deserving our considera- 
tion, is, can the tide of insolvency | 
which now threatens to overwhelm 
all, be arrested in tts progress? 
My opinion is, and long has been, 
that it cannot; and experience 
has taught us, that no legislative 
enactments will defer men from 
giving or from taking credit. Ne- 
cessity, indeed, is the motive in 
either case. Any man at all ac- 
quainted with the state of society 
in .this monstrous town, knows 
perfect! N well, that more than one 
half of its population would 
speedily require “extreme unction” 
if this system of credit were put 
an end to. Stop credit, Sir; 1 
mean credit as it now exists, and 
in a few months, more than half 
the houses west of Holborn and 
Charing Cross, would be without 
inhabitants. In short, this system 
tnust go on enéire, or it must cease 
altogether. People who get food 
and raiment upon credit, because 
they cannot pay ready money, 
will continue to-do so in spite of 
all the laws that can be enacted; 
for they will find plenty, who, 
having obtained the means of sup- 
plying them, in ihe same easy way, 
will readily run. the same risks 
which others have run with them. 
“* Light come, light go,” is an old 
saying, and a very true one. 
Between the Bankrupt Act and 
the ra gn Act, there is, in one 
icular, a gross inconsistency. 
Trader the former, a creditor os 
ing a preference in contemplation 
of bankruptcy, is punished; and 
very appropriately Bh igre by 
being made to refund. Under the 





ference, even of the whole of the 
insolvent’s estate, is allowed to 
retain it; and the insolvent is pu- 
mished by imprisonment! A very 
neat way of compensating the 
other creditors for the loss of their 
property! I should be glad to 
know why this distinction is made ? 
Do we not daily see-men brought 
before the Commissioners, who 
manifestly had made up- their 
minds to submit to imprisonment 
for the purpose of securing some 
friend to whom they had made 
over their property ! Since these 
Commissioners are thought wor- 
thy of being invested with such 
extensive powers as are given to 
them by the Act, surely it would 
not be too much to authorize them 
to order, or the insolvent’s assig- 
nees to bring, an action for the 
recovery of property, as-in cases 
of bankruptcy. Perhaps this 
alone would prevent more frau- 
dulent cases in the Insolvent 
Court, than all the other provisions 
of the Act put together. Insol- 
vency, however, will continue to 
gnaw out the vitals cf the commu. 
nity ; and whilst every encourage- 
ment is given to the idle and the 
profligate to live upon the labour 
of others, instances will not be 
wanting of debtors comfhitting 
‘flagrant injustice” towards their 
creditors. -As soon as I can get a 
perfect list, I mean to class those 
who have taken the benefit of the 
Insolvent Act, and show the num- 
ber of farmers, dead-weight men, 
&e. respectively. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
M. L. 
. July 10, 1824. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 


ing 3d July. 

Per Quarter. *& @ 
0 eS 61 1 
TE cnninendectina nll 40 8 
NE  assamanes aos 33.Ci«#8 
Re Rep rty- 26 7 
ple NR Pa ss |Tv 
Wee Sc edheeeccaces 38 6 62 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 3d July. 


Qrs. sg «a dd. s. d. 
Wheat.. 7,650 for24,256 3 9 Average,63 4 
Barley... -376.... 437 2 @rsececeres H# 3 
Oats... 15,344,...-21,923 18 Toseseceees 28 6 
Ryesees 42eeee 85 18 O.eosecaee-40 10 
Beans ,.1,386.... 2,081 2 D...ccceces 33 (8 


Peas... 429.44. am 17 De cacoence Oe 2 


Friday, July 9.—There is a con- 
siderable supply of all kinds of 
Grain this week, except Barley. 
The fine weather causes a great 
dulness in the sale of Corn, and 
Wheat hardly supports the terms 
of Monday. Barley fully supports 
last quotations. Beans still keep 
falling in value. Oats are now so 


plentiful that they have suffered a |. 


reduction since Monday of at least 
Is. per qr. 

Monday, July 12.—The arrivals 
of all sorts of Grain last week were 


unusually Jarge, except of Barley. 
This merning there is not a con- 


siderable addition to thequantities, 
but a sufficiency of most sorts of 








Corn remains over from last week 
to make a full market. The con- 
tinued fineness of the weather, and 
the late large supplies of Wheat 
and Flour,have rendered the W heat 
market excessively dull, sothat the 
finest parcels hardly maintain last 
quotations, and other qualities are 
2s. to3s. per qr. cheaper, and mach 
left on hand unsold. 


Barley continues scarce, and the 


trade limited, so that the prices re- 
main as last quoted, with but little 
doing. Beans have experienced a 
further decline of 1s. per qr. Boil- 
ing and Grey peas are unaltered. 
The large quantities of Oats that 


“| have lately come in, have astonish- 


ed our buyers, and they purchase 
so few that this trade is nearly ina 
state of stagnation, so that but little 
progress can be made in sales even 
at a reduction of 2s. per quarter 
from last Monday’s prices. The 
trade for Flour is very heavy. 











Prices on board Ship as under. 
Wheat, red, (old). ... 4 to 70s: 
——— white, (old)... .688. — 76s. 

red, (new) . +408. — 46s. 
recat $8153 0. «ons (488, — 545, 
superfine, . .. ae — 63s. 
white, (new) . — 50s, 
as ie ir 60s, 





superfine..,...455, — 
Flour, per sack ,. ae oe 
—— Seconds bn A 2 . 50s. — 65s. 


——-'North Country . .46s.— '60s. 


—__ 


Price of Bread.—The price 
the full-priced Bakers, 
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ACCOUNT OF WHEAT, &c. ARRIVED IN THE PORT OF LONDON, 
From July 5 to July 10, both ‘inclusive. 


Aen. Db Vede deirielnss iv 
Arundel ... 
Banff . armatures, Nester 
Berwick . om oetws-olrater atl 
este. . ccacees hens ceehaar m 
Bridlington ....-+cee+ ee eeeeas 
Clay cecrcenceees® eee eecenees 
IE con 00 cen neh tees ae aie 
SEN can bwaeeede>s-thboueas 
revere Te WS le daenden. 


Harwich A 
Leigh.. 4! See edb dd even ob'es'e'e 
Mahon .. be dd 
Gabtabrol | sccnuiad ceddaedicens 
Grimsby.. eee ee es seosicocas 
aeORR, wis copalpteavdt sai 
DE * 40 deeeeeoead ee Cy ee 
Jnvermess .-.ccccceces Vue bw uae 
EE AG Ty ee 
Kent bb cbb dilicds cbleb tes 140s 
eS ae ee erivce.cd iadd oe 


L n eee FF Gee ee tt eeen eee ee 
ontrese e*e®eeewe fe ©®eeeoe €2 eee 
Newcastle ....06 ccccccce oe eeee 


Spaldiimg . . 6. ccc ccce cece cccege 
Southampton... .....0eeceeeeess 
Stockton ....e-+peeeees o eeeeee 
Southwold Ter ete. tT eee se ee ee 
Whitby . oe aces cccccces ee 
Wisheach . 0660 OG 0% hed Coors oe 
Woaedhridae.. .0..05 anepecs’secdes 
EL <h. catmabuhs n0e8 Cicn ws 
COE © 5008 «dhacooe ce on duaiie 
+ a ree Ba ececes ce ah eoedces 
he cheb 00céedmtte 
Youghall.. eveeee ae he c tcnetit 
re a ne * 


Ty ttapeteees | 


. 


Wheat. 


"338 


501 
1077 
1160 
1210 


20 
295 
2138 


35 


261 


"13 
716 
112 


Barley. 


"20 


91 
55 


99 
30 
76 
34 


"48 


“120 


Mait. 


“1 


"210 


100 


"580 
125 
494 


eeer 
died 

«ee 
eee 


15 
2874 


Oats. 
606 
19 
1081 
“e92 
110 
9132 
1128 


10 
"90 
"340 

320 


4747 
200 


"334 
300 
780 


1170 
"369 
3701 
293 
1100 
750 
1720 
445 


Beans. 


18 


454 
239 


29 


"95 


eee 
**.e 


18 


413 


1140 
Bb 


1500 


1476 
18 
20 


531 
1925 


15556 








#201 





_ Rye, —; Pease, 250; Teres, ~~ 








4413 


29567 | 








1868 


Aggregate Quantity of other kinds of Pulse imported ictal the Week : 


6846 
| 1555 6 





; Linseed, 80; Rapeseed, — ; . 


Brank, 10; Mustard, 17 ; Hemp, 123; and Seeds, 217 quarters, - - 
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SEEDS, &c. 
Price on board Ship as under, 
a fe 
Clover, red, Foreign percwt 50 75 
—_—_— white, ditto..ditto .. 44 76 
red, English, ditto .. 52. 76 





white, ditto..ditto .. 52 
Rye Grass perqr... 25 
Turnip, new, white..perbush. 10 12 
red & green ..ditto.. 10 16 
yellow Swedes dito... 9 Il 











Mustard, white ...... ditto.. 7 10 
brown,..... ditto.. 8 13 
Carraway ...sse+s perewt 40 44 
Coriander,......5.+ ditto .. 8 10 
Savfuin....ee.eee es pergr.. 30 38 
Trefoil ......cccee perewt 18 25 
Ribgrass ..........ditto .. 23 40 
Cavary, common ..perqr... 348 46 
fine .....- ditto .. 48 56 
TOPOS occ cccvce ve per bush. 3 5 
Hempseed ........ perqr.. 32 36 
Linseed for crushing 
Foreign .......- ditto .. 30 42 
——— fine English 
for sowivg ...... ditto .. 44 50 


Rapeseed, 23/. to 25/. per last. 
Foreign Tares, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 

Linseed Oil Cake, 9/. 9s. per 1000. 
Foreign ditto, 5/. per ton 

Rape Cake, 4/. 10s. to 4/ 15s. per ton, 





Monday, July 12.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 4177 
firkins of Butter, and 1669 bales 
of Bacon; and from Foreign ports 
7592 casks of Butter. 





City, 4th July, 1824.. 


BACON, 


Notwithstanding the favourable- 
ness of the weather, Bacon is more 
likely to decline in price than to 
advance. The price, indced, is too 
high; it is about thirty five per cent 
higher than at this time last year ; 
whilst the price of Butcher’s meat 
is nearly the same as it was at this 
dime last year. Landed, 55s. to 56s. 


BUTTER. 


The Dutch comes in plentifully, 
and, being cheap, keeps back those 
who weuld otherwise be running 


into speculations in Irish—Dutch, 
74s, to 76s, 


Markets. 


| 
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CHEESE. 


This branch is unprofitable, and 
consequently unsatisfactory, to all 
parties. The Factors procure from 
the wholesale Cheesemongers, all 
the orders they can; and then send 
them some withuut orders; and 
when they have disposed of all they 
can in this way, they forward the 
remainder of their stocks to Lon- 
don; then come up and go round 
to all the trustworthy retailers 
(who ought to be the customers of 
the wholesale men), and sell to 
them as low, and, in some instances 
lower, than they had been selling to 
the wholesale dealers. Is it any 
wonder, then, that those retailers 
who have no credit or money to 
buy where they please, are con- 
tinually breaking, to the great in- 
jury of the trade ? . Cheshire, 68s. to 
345.—Double Gloucester 66s. to 
74s.—Single 50s. to 60s. For com- 
mon Cheese there is hardly any 
‘demand at all. ‘ 









SMITHFIELD, Monday, July 12s.- 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
. & $. 


Veal ; 

Pork........4 0.—5 

Lamb .......4 8—5 
Beasts ... 2,033 | Sheep ... 25,470 
Calves — Pigs ...... 970 


i) 
on 
accor ar 


Newoate (same day). 

Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 

s ds el 
Beof.........2 8 -to3 8 
Mutton....... 3 4—4 4 
Veal........8 0—5 0 
PeS...34...8 @. B50 
Lamb.......;.3 4—5 4 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
s 4d. 


- 
Beef. .......:2 (8 to 4 
Mutton.......3 8 —4 
WON cscdccccdl @=&e 
PORK in conccigell 4 awh 
Lamb........3 8— 5 
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POTATOES. 


SpiTaLFietps—per Cw. 


Jury 17, 1824. 


Ware........8s.0 to lus. 
Middlings...5 0—6 0 
Chats ..... 20—3 90 
BorovuGu.—per Ton. 
Ware ......16/. 0 to 121.0 
Middlings .. 5 0—6 0 
Chats........3 10 — 4 10 


0° 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithficld.—Hay .. 90s. to130s. 
Straw ...42s. to 54s. 
Clover 100s, to140s. 
St. James’s.--Hay.. ,...80s, tol47s. 


Straw...42s. to 57s. 
Clover ..90s. tol28s, 
Whitechapel. Hay . .90s. tol35s. 


Straw. 48s. to 58s. 
Clover.. 110 tol40s. 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuarTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


Aylesbury ...+.. 
Banbury....... . 
Basingstoke .... 
Bridport......... 
Chelmsford....... 
Derby .. -e0+ eee 
Devizes...... 20+ 
Dorchester...¥.. 
Exeter...+-s.se- 
Guildford ........ 
Henley ...+...00 
Horncastle...... 
Hungerford...,... 
eh eeccee 

ynn ... 
Newbury .. 
Newcastle ...... 
Northampton... .. 
Nottingham ..., 
Reading .....+.. 
Stamford... 
Swansea .. 
TER. nccidhente 
Uxbridge . compee ee 
Warminster....,. 
Winchester....... 
Yarmouth..,,.... 
Dalkeith*® ...... 





Haddington *..,.. 


* Dalkeith and Haddit 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, 


Barley and is 
Fer pe 
2 


Wheat. 


s. to s. 
53 «(65 
52 62 
51 67 
A2 60 
52 69 
62 68 
56 76 
50 74 
64 78 
52 68 
54 78 


59 
46 
56 
48 
50 
44 
56. 
G2 
> 

40 
64 
59 
50 


56 


25 


> 
— 


E¥ecarcoossoeezeze 
Scecoccoesooossocoss 


d. 
0 
0 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0: 
0 
0 
0 


> 














Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. 
s. tos. d.| 8s. tos. d.| s. tos. d.| 5. tos. dd 
36 38 0 | 25> 300) 37 #420 0 0 0 
34 380/25 28 6! 38 420 0 00 
32 370:125 280; 40 460 0 oo 
26 320; 18 240,42 OO 0 0O0 
34 380/24 320) 28 380)! 36 400 
34 400;)27 310) 42 480 0 O00 
30 330)\ 28 320) 40 460 0 00 
26 320; 27 300) 40 460 0 oo 
36 400) 20 25 6) 48 00 0 0.0 
35 390) 26 330 42 480 0 00 
35 320) 2 320: 38 #460) 36 440 
24 300,20 260) 36 400 0 OO 
26 320/18 310) 38 450 0 00 
0 00! 27 00 0 O00 0 00 
28 330) 21 260) 38 390 0 00 
30 350); 26 300) 34 4830/40 O00 
30 35 0)/ 26 320) 37 420) 38 440 
33 350) 24 280 40 430 0 00 
38 00;25 00/43 OO 0 OO 
27 340; 20 300/34 420/33 430 
35 360/22 230) 34 400) 0 00 
36 00) 26 Of 0 OO 0 00 
40 00;32 00 0 00; 0 O00 
35 37 0/26 330) 42 4401340 00 
25 360/27 320/146 530!) 0 oO” 
°0 00 0 oOo 0 OO 0.00 
32 340)| 24 270] 36 380) 36 380 
24 300) 20 266/21 250/21 250 
24 306'21 266'20 240) 20 240 


ton are given by the bo//.—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
three per cent. more than 4 bushels. 


The boli of 


anne 6 bushes ¥ oma oras 6 to8 cane with the 
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Liverpool, July 6.—Since Tuesday last the arrivals of Grain have 
been inconsiderable, and sales of Wheat and Flour were made toa 
limited extent only, during the week, at about late prices. The sales 
of Oats were somewhat more extensive throughout that period, ata 
decline of Id. per 45lbs.; but the trade on the whole was heavy and 
uninteresting. This day’s market was very sparingly attended, and 
sales confined to needy buyers in small lets, so that, with the exception 
of Oats, prices are about nominally the same as those of this day se’n- 
night. The weather has continued rainy, but not so much so as to be 
otherwise than favourable for the crops generally. 


WHEAT, per 70lbs. OATS, per 45)bs. FLOUR, per 280ths. 
[a & © a @7' sa &@ a «8 

Enclish 9 Oto 10 6 | English 3 10— 4 1] English50 O—451 O 

Scotch 9 O©—W 6] Scotch 3 10O— 4 1 | Irishper 

Welsh 9 O—10 6 | Welsh BSIU— 4 1 2801bs.46 0—49 0 

Irish .. 7 O— 8& | Irish 33— 310 


; ; OATMEAL, 240Ibs. 
Foreign 0 8-9 0 BEANS, per qr. English 33 0 —36 0 

BARLEY, per 60lbs. English 43 0—47 O Scotch 32 0~35 O 
English 5 3— 5 4] Scotch 42 O—44 | Irish 2B O~32 O 
Scotch 410— 5 2] Irish 42 O— 44 O ; —. a 
Welsh 410— 5 2] Dutch 42 o—44 0 | INDIAN CORN, pet 
Irish 4l0— 5 2 =" 








PEASE, per qr. * . . 
MALT. Roiling 40° —46 0 | RAPE ai per 
PerOgal8 O— 8 9| Grey 32 O—36 O F 


Imported into Liverpool from the 29th June to the Sth July 1824, 
inclusive :—W heat, 2,280 ; Barley, 255; Oats, 3,697; Malt, 40 ; Beans, 
2; and Peas, 25 quarters. Flour, 2,721 sacks, of 280ibs. Oatmeal, 
389 packs, of 240!bs. American Flour, 4,490 barrels. 

Norwich, July 10.—There never was less business transacted at this 
market than to-day; very few merchants were at their stands an hour 
after the usual time, and then but few samples appeared, scarcely any 
of which were sold. 

Bristol, July 10.—The Corn Market at this place is extremely dull, 
and the prices continue without variation from last week’s quotation. 

Birmingham, July 8.—Duluess pervades both Corn and Flour trade, 
at about recent quotations. Weather still indifferent for the hay 
harvest. 

Ipswich, July 10.—Our market to-day was not so plentifully supplied 
with Wheat as for several weeks past, and scagcely a sample of any 
thing else. Superfine samples of Wheat were sought after by the 
Millers, and prices fully equal to last week’s were given, while the 
middling and ordinary were totally neglected. Prices as follow :— 
Wheat, 50s. to 64s.; Beans, 35s. to 37s. per qr. 

Wiesbech, July 10.—The sale of Corn this day was very small indeed, 
and prices were lower,— Best Wheats, 58s. 10 59s.; inferior sorts, 54s. 
to 56s, perquarter. Oats and Beans much 4s heretofore. 

Boston, July 7.—We had but a sparing supply of samples of Grain 
at this day’s market. We have had no alteration in price since last 
week, Prices as follow :—Wheat, 56s. to 62s. ; Oats, 20s. to. 24s, ; and 
Beans, 36s. to 40s. per qr. a 

Wakefield, July 9.—The arrivals of Wheat and Beaps for this ’s 
market are considerable; there ig also a fair proportion of vot 


scriptions of Grain, The trade has geverally ruled very.dall sh 
W heat is the only sort which meets with the lonat tient, a poe 


must be noted 1s. per quarter lower ; chambered samples ate offering 
ata further reduction, but without effect. Oats have declined 4d. per 
stone, and Shelling Is. per load ;—the idea of the ports opening on the 
15th of August creates an alarm, and very little is doing in these arti- 
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cles. Beans 1s. per qr. below last week, and scarcely any demand. 
Malt very dull, but without any material alteration in price.—Wheat, 
new and old, 56s. to 70s.; Barley, 24s. to 36s.; Beans, new and old, 
38s. to 49s. per quarter, 63 Ibs. per bushel; Potatoe Oats, 28s. to 32s. 
per quarter; Mealing Oats, 144d. to 15d. per stone of 14 lbs.; Shel- 
ling, 36s. per load of 261 Ibs. ; Malt, 42s. to 44s. per load of 6 bushels; 
Flour, 48s, to 50s. per sack of 280lbs.; and Rapeseed, 23/. to 261, 
per last. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended July 3, 1824, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
q 4d, s. d, 5. 


~ 


BsGBGOR* -é-0-0 0:0 0:00 04 s'0-0-v 0's 62 7....34 11....28 7 
Re eer Pore G2 5....34 4....27 8 
Gs telid ccc ives ennidd 63 1....35 0....28 0 
is pnantneveadewen 59 7....0 0... 6 & 
STII «:¢:0:tee.0.0.0 ccamarenanl 56. 6... 88. 0....988 3 
Cambridgeshire.......... 56 9....34 0....22 4 
POON Sis cid cle tele occeé 68 4....30 11....24'°0 
Lincolnshire ............ 59 11....35 10....24 10 
Yorkshire ............0. 2 3....0 0.:..3% 0 
SGROER...< <clncle codeumt tb 68 2....38 0....33 10 
Northumberland ........ Gi O,...88. Bircca: O 
Cumberland ..........+: 63 9,...43 6....33 6, 
Westmoreland .......... 63 7....44 0....32 9 
Lancashire ...........- 6 1....0 0....9 6 
Cheshire .,. s...cccsecceces 68 10.... © 0....29 0 
Gloucestershire..........62 4....33 4....26 6 
Somersetshire ........ ..63 8....35 7....24 6 
Monmouthshire ..........65 0....0 0.... 0 0 
Devonshire.............. G7 2....34 0....23 10 
Came albeisicm <inwcicic sce vise 63 1.../37 10....26 4 
Dorsetshire ........ .---6l 5...:28 0....26 4 
Hampshire ............6. 58 2....31 6....26 0 
North Wales ............ 71s (1....44 7....27 1 
South Wales ............59 10....839 0....22 5 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as Sold in the Maritime Districts, 
for the Week ended July 3. 


Wheat. .36,015 qrs. | Barley.. 3,408 qrs. | Beans. ...3,391 qrs. 
Rye...... 270 qrs. | Oats... . 18,368 qrs. | Peas...... 706 qrs. 





COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, July 10—We had an abundance of Lambs 
at market to-day, but many of which were of an inferior description, b 
no means saleable; the fine Lambs went off readily at 21s. per head. 
Fat Beef and mutton was plentiful at prices similar to those last week. 

Horncastle, July 10:—Beef, 6s.6d: to 7s.-per stone of -14-Ibs.; ‘Mut- 

n, 5d. to"6d.; Tuanib, 7d, to 8d. ; and’ Veal, 6d. to'7d. per Tb. 
to 
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At Morpeth market on Wednesday, there were a good many Cattle ; 
fat sold readily at an advance in price; being a full market of Sheep 
and Lambs, prices were much the same.— Beef from 5s. 3d. to 5s. Od. ; 
Mutton 5s. 3d. to Ss. 10d.; and Lamb 6s. to 7s. per stone, sinking offals. 


At the annual Fair at Stockbridge there was a good show of Lambs, 
which obtained an advance of 3s, and 4s. per head upen the prices of 
last year. Store Lambs sold at from 12s. to 22s A few pens of very 
prime Lambs sold as high as 23s. per head. The demand was brisk, 
and nearly all the stock offered was readily purchased. 


At St. John’s Fair, Lewes, there was a considerable number of Tegs 
and Cull Lambs penned for sale, the former of which went off briskly 
at improved prices; but the latter exceeded expectation, having 
fetched from 8s. 6d. to 14s. per head, upon an average full 4s. per head 
higher than was obtained for the same description of Lambs, at the last 
year's Fair. There was a tolerably good shew of West-country Beasts, 


for which 3s. per stone were demanded, and few in consequence met 
with purchasers. 





. ~ Weald of Kent the prospect of the 
Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the plantation is far from so promising 


Borovucu. as in this neighbourhood. 


Monday, July 12.-—Our accounts | Wercester, July 7.—On Saturday 
state, that the bines on the dry soils | 23 pockets of Hops were weighed 
have grown considerably the last| in our market; the prices saflered 
few days, but the weak, and those | 2° decline. Our accounts from the 
on stiff wet soils, do not at present | Plantation are not so favourable ; 
improve.—The duty has varied the |!" consequence of the ungenial 
last three days from 105,000/. to| Weather, the bine in many sitaa- 
135,000/. Currency the same; but | ions remains weak, and the plants 
little doing. se tae should chilly weather 

Maidstone, July §.—The _| continue, the prospect of a crop 
ther this week ot tae es aghike “ona ad tenis ee 
an improvement in our Hop planta- ey ae 
tions, which generally are getting 
on better than expected: the for- 
ee ee to do best, still COAL MARKET, July 9. 
healt nad ra, look More | Skipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 

van when we | 353 Newcastle. .253..31s. 0d. to 38s. 6d. 


wrote last. We hear, that in the| }74Sunderland 133., 31s. 62,—40s. 6d. 
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